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GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


In the hot tug-of-war between the advocates and the critics of federal support 
for education there is another dimension--a philosophy that a national direction is 
what the country needs to spur its educational efforts. 





John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, made his strong- 
est statement yet on national goals in education before the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation Monday. Fischer has presented his plans for a National Council on Educa- 
tion before, but not with the frankness that the publishers heard. 





"Who sets the goals for a particular school at a given time or sanctions continu- 
ance when change is proposed?,'' Fischer asked, "The easy, but incorrect answer is 
that the local school board does it. The truth is that many influences, including 
especially the sovereign authority of the state, set limits upon local initiative 
and local lethargy...." 





Fischer said that abolishing local authority would be one way of producing change, 
but that this also would destroy leadership in the good schools: "What is needed is 
a new pattern of leadership which can call attention to common national concerns and 





offer local and state agencies reasonable ways of solving their own problems." 





His proposal, a National Council on Education, would study educational problems, 
commission research, and present its findings to the public. It would provide a 
continuing relation between education and national purposes, but would have no power 
to make or execute policy. 


Local control should set a desirable climate for good education, and state agen- 
cies should be responsible for the focus on curriculum, licensing standards, and 
financial support. But, in Fischer's opinion, to rely exclusively upon the unequal 
abilities of states to carry out national objectives "is extremely unpromising." 





Fischer concluded: "Our goals will have to be clarified, our control of the 
means of education will have to be more effective, and the question of financial 
support will have to be approached with the same hard-headed realism that we apply 
to other investment programs on which our future depends." 





No Strings Attached 


In another major speech on education, U.S. Commissioner of Education Ster- 
ling M. McMurrin told the National School Boards Association last week that 
the United States needs a national perspective on education. "Education first 
must be based on the needs of the individual pupil, but it also must help the 
nation to achieve its national aspirations--the needs of our society as a 
whole,'' he said. McMurrin said that he was strongly opposed to federal con- 
trol of education and asked that any Americans witnessing federal control 
over public schools report the incident to his office, 
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A civil rights bill offered in Congress this week would require all 

school boards which operate racially segregated schools to file within 

NEWS six months after enactment of the bill, a plan for desegregation. These 
plans, to be filed with the Secretary of Health, Education, and wel fare, 

- would have to provide for first-step compliance with their terms not 

FRONT later than the start of the 1963-64 school year. They would also have 





whew. Mi. Comtineed 








to spell out the time and manner in which desegregation was to be 
achieved in each class and school. Federal technical and financial as- 








sistance would be offered to bring about desegregation. Provision would 
also be made for court enforcement if school boards violated the duties imposed by the 
legislation. The bill was introduced in the Senate by Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and in 
the House by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.). 


> In Congress: A House education subcommittee tentatively changed the formula for 
allotments to the states under the School Assistance Act to base them on school-age 
population, rather than average daily attendance. Minimum payments per student would 
be reduced from $15 per child in average daily attendance to $2 per child in school- 
age population. This formula would result in a slightly higher cost for the program, 
$2.45 billion for three years instead of $2.3 billion. The full Senate Labor Committee 
met, as Education U.S.A. was about to go to press, with indications that it would make 
some change in the original formula in the direction of greater equalization payments 
to the less wealthy states. The higher education bill struck a snag when the full 
House Education Committee voted tentatively to substitute loans for the scholarship 
program. A Senate health subcommittee has completed hearings on the Administration's 
bill to aid medical schools and is expected to approve it later this month, 








» A quickening of interest in teaching about communism and its threat to freedom is 
apparent throughout the country. A new law in New York State authorizes high schools 

to teach a course on "Communism and Its Methods and Destructive Effects," beginning oO 
next year. In Los Angeles, a county-wide committee representing local school districts 
has been organized to co-ordinate the effort of the schools in developing loyalties to 
American ideals, institutions, and freedoms. In Dallas, a new course of study, '"The 
Principles of American Freedom in Contrast to the Tyranny of Communism," was offered 

to high-school seniors in the closing weeks of the current school year. Next year it 

will be moved back into the regular American history curriculum. 














B® The president of the Radio Corporation of America, John L. Burns, has proposed to 
"solve our basic national education problem within a decade" through a $2.5 billion 
nationwide educational TV project. Speaking to the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters at Columbus, Ohio, Burns outlined a plan to reach every classroom with the 
resources of ETV. The money would buy: another 150 ETV stations in order to provide a 
nationwide hookup; closed-circuit systems in all U.S. schools; studios and TV tape cen- 
ters; and TV receivers for every classroom in the country. Burns estimated that at the 
current growth rate, ETV will not become a primary instrument of instruction in this 
country until the year 2360. To finance a nationwide ETV setup, Burns called upon the 
united efforts of federal, state, and local governments, foundations, business and in- 
dustry, and other private sources, 





B The political pot boiled over in Nashville, Tenn., where Supt. W. H. Oliver, quot- 

ing a legal opinion, advised teachers to restrict their political activities. The 

board of directors of the Education Council for Greater Nashville and Davidson County 

urged teachers to continue their political activities and rejected the opinion that 

teachers are "classified employees."' The Nashville Tennessean editorialized in favor @ # 








of the Education Council stand. In Michigan the 60,000-member Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation Last month voted to back political candidates in elections, thus creating a 
large political force in the state. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 








Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
May 11, 1961 


Good News! 


i The curtain falls on the "Meet the Professor" TV series next Sunday-=-but 

: it may be just for an intermission. Negotiations now going forward may 
result in the program's return to the air at the start of the next academic 
year. On the season-closer, host Harold Taylor will turn "guest," appearing 
with a panel of three college students. The former president of Sarah Lawrence 
College will discuss many of his provocative views on American education and the 
state of college teaching. Unlike the other entries of this series (which were 
filmed), this show will originate live in New York before an audience of uni- 
versity students, Don't miss this fine finale, for an "overview" of the whole 


series, (Sunday, May 14, 12-12:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV) 
Bad News, Then Good 


HH Death, rebirth, and growth of a distinguished TV project also occurred 
oe last week. NBC-TV announced it would discontinue "Continental Classroom" 
next fall. But NBC-TV announced next day it would televise a college credit 
course in government at the 6-7 a.m. spot. Learning Resources Institute (which 
presents Continental Classroom) found another taker, CBS-TV, which will trans- 
mit a show, "The College of the Air," to stations next fall, 1:05-1:30 p.m., 
New York time. Stations may air it then or on a delayed basis to suit local 
viewing habits--even broadcasting it several times daily if desired. The fall 
course, probably Modern Biology, will be prepared by LRI. 








Treasury to Student to Bursar 


The three-way gambit that New York has devised to bolster its colleges is 
examined in the Reporter, titled "New York Tries a New Way To Pay Old College 
Debts.'"' It explains Governor Rockefeller's controversial "scholar incentive 
program,'"' which gives students direct tuition grants if they are attending col- 
leges in the state, Whether this constitutes actual public support for sectar- 
ian institutions is the issue--and a hot one in a state where sectarian (mostly 
Catholic) campuses enroll a third of all collegians. Catholics have praised 
the plan; Jewish and Protestant groups promise a court test. 





A second feature, "The Jelly Bean Circuit" observes the boom in profes- 
sional theater for children. It's not very iucrative; "more and more people 
are having more and more fun and making less and less money." But the people 
involved are dedicated to children. To the reporter, rehearsals seem an amal- 
gam of show business chatter and teacher workshop, and he hails the "“half- 
mountebank, half-mentor" combination, (May 11 Reporter, on sale now) 





4 Nore: CHECK Locat. Listincs FoR LATE CHANGES. 
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Postscript for TCM 


A little late for NEA's month-long teacher recruitment drive, but always 
welcome, is a TV boost for teaching as a career. Bill Stout, host of the 
courtroom drama, "The Verdict Is Yours," will deliver the good words May 19, 
(Friday, May 19, 3:30 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





From Playroom to “Play Ball!” 





The great value of nursery schools and day-care centers is underlined by 
Parents' Magazine in "Programs for Preschoolers."" Psychologist May Reynolds 
Sherwin describes the typical school or center and the families they serve. 
She emphasizes the growing needs of the 5,000,000 children under 12 whose 
mothers work, For communities that lack such services, she gives step-by-step 
procedures to get support for them, and lists helpful resources. 





A coach himself in the Little League, Donald R. McNeil in another feature 
cries "Foul:" at nagging, bullying parents who have distorted the originally- 
good purposes of the baseball venture. "Leave Your Little Leaguer Alone:" he 
tells these poor-sport adults. He cites incidents of heartbreak and of warped 
values (payments for home runs, etc.). 

(June Parents' Magazine, available late in May) 








More Sport Scoldings 


It must be the season--the June Good Housekeeping also carries warnings 
about the perils of a recreation rage. This is more brutal: "Karting: The 
Kid Sport That Kills!" It condemns the new craze for miniature motor-driven 
race cars for children, There are more than 250,000 "karts" in use, driven by 
tots as young as six: The accident record, even on supervised tracks: at least 
ten youngsters have been killed. Safety experts add that the little speed- 
wagons don't teach careful driving--just the reverse. The craze is most ramp- 
ant now in California, Florida, and Ohio. 

(June Good Housekeeping, on sale May 18) 











Protecting a Birthright 


More summer reading for conscientious parents is ahead, as they take over 
the full-time mentor role for the summer months. In Family Circle Marianne 
Besser writes "Is Your Child Creative Enough?" This trait (she calls it a com- 
bination of curiosity, imagination, and independence) is common in-early years, 
but too often snuffed out. She provides many ideas for fostering creativity-- 
and her ideas come from good places. Her newest book is based on interviews 
with parents whose children won prizes in the National Science Talent Search. 

(June Family Circle, on sale next week) 











At Press Time 
ii 


it Not sighted but insightful is a gifted young teacher to be interviewed on 
wo "Monitor" Sunday. Though blind, 23-year-old Barbara Winters has a regular 
seventh grade at Paddock School, Palatine, Ill. She's a new graduate of I1li- 
nois State Normal University. Superintendent Marion Morgan, who hired her, says 
he's far more impressed by her talents than her handicap. She follows lessons 
with Braille texts, knows pupils by voice, has a teacher aide for paper-grading. 
(Sunday, May 14, during 8:30-9 p.m. segment, E.D.T., NBC Radio) 
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> The National School Boards Association, a federation of state school boards associa- 
tions, holding its 21st annual meeting in Philadelphia last week, took a step away from 
"isolationism," according to the New York Times, then halted in order to study its next 
step. The 104-member NSBA delegate assembly (composed of two delegates from each state) 
voted to speak out and take action on national educational issues, a break with past 
policies of providing only services and information to state and territorial associa- 
tions. It then voted down a resolution endorsing the Kennedy Administration plan for 
federal support of education; its third resolution in this series established a study 

to determine the true needs of federal aid and its implications within the states. Un- 


til this study is completed, the association is on record as opposed to any further ex- 
tension of federal aid. 








» All regular elementary-school teachers should have at least two years of college 
mathematics, recommends the Panel on Teacher Training of the Committee on the Under- 
graduate Program in Mathematics. The panel also suggests that high-school mathematics 
teachers have at least a 33-hour major in the subject. The recommendations were devel- 
oped by state certification officials and college math professors in four regional con- 
ferences held during the past two months, 





> Census report: A new Census Bureau report on the 1960 census shows that the school- 
age population in the United States increased by 50 percent in the past 10 years, while 

the total population went up only 18 percent. Also, the nation's population as a whole 

is getting younger--the percent of Americans under 18 gained the most--37 percent. 





- Despite the fact that a recommendation for a 12-month plan for utilizing the school 
system came from their own citizens committee study, parents of elementary-school chil- 
dren in Tucson are 90 percent opposed to the year-round school program. A recent poll 
of parents revealed two main objections to a 12-month school system--it would upset 
family life by staggering vacation schedules, and Tucson's summer heat would hinder 
learning processes. 





> The Detroit Board of Education has approved a "distinguished teacher plan," pro- 
posed by Supt. Samuel M. Brownell, in which outstanding teachers will be able to earn 
in excess of $10,000 a year. Brownell said that his plan is "to encourage especially 
able classroom teachers to remain in classroom teaching as a career."' Under the plan, 
100 distinguished teacherships would be established with salary maximums equal to that 
of an assistant principal (up to $10,523). Brownell said that procedures for select- 
ing the teachers would be similar to those now used for the selection of persons for 
department head, counseling, and assistant principal positions. The Detroit Education 
Association, viewing the plan as a type of merit pay, has expressed disapproval. 





—— A View of Testing 





Mass testing programs, particularly those used for college entrance, are under 
fire again, this time from Joshua Fishman, dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Yeshiva University, New York City. He writes in the current issue of the 
Columbia University Teachers College Record: "Our society has taken to tests in 
much the same way as it has taken to electrical home appliances: If they are 
cheap and efficient, there is no need to understand either how they are made or 
how they work." Fishman named three misuses of mass testing programs: the use 
of inappropriate tests, the over-reliance on tests, and the misinterpretation of 
test data. He urged the prestige colleges, i.e. Harvard, Yale, Radcliffe, where 
the applicant-to-vacancy ratio is huge, to "set the pace of turning to criterion 
elaboration and specification." Their leadership could result in the modifica- 
tion of current tests, making them more responsive to educational goals and in- 
stitutional philosophies, he said. 





























Theodore C, Sargent, Swampscott, Mass., has been elected president of 
the National School Boards Assn.,; Cyrus M,. Higley, Norwich, N.Y., 
first vice-president; and Mrs, Helen Radke, Port Angeles, Wash., sec- 
ond vice-president. @ Harold E. Moore, director, school of educa- 
tion, Univ. of Denver, has been appointed superintendent of Arapahoe 
School Dist. No. 6, Littleton, Colo., succeeding A.A. Brown, resigned, 
effective June 16. e@ The National Education Assn.'s three-year-old 
Project on the Academically Talented Student will be underwritten by 
the Carnegie Corp. for another two years, with Charles E. Bish contin- 
uing as director. @ Luther H. Foster, president, Tuskegee Institute, and John A. 
Hannah, president, Michigan State Univ., are members of the new American Food-for- 
Peace Council set up by President Kennedy. e@ Irvamae Applegate, supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching, has been appointed head of the department of education and the Lab- 
oratory School at St. Cloud (Minn.) State College. @ Darld J. Long, a junior high- 
school social sciences teacher in the Jordan Dist., Salt Lake County, Utah, has been 
selected as full-time executive secretary of the Utah State School Boards Assn., 

@ The Deerfield (I11.) School Board has named a new school under construction the 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., High School in honor of the astronaut. 
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> President Kennedy, receiving an honorary doctor of laws degree from George Wash- 
ington Univ. last week, said: "I don't think that there has ever been a time when 

we have had greater need for those qualities which a university produces.... There 
are many disadvantages which a free society bears with it in a cold war struggle, 

but I believe over the long run that people do want to be free, that they desire to 
develop their own personalities and their own potentials, that democracy permits 

them to do so, and that it is the job of schools and colleges such as this to pro- 
vide the men and women who will with their sense of discipline and purpose and under- 
standing contribute to the maintenance of free societies here and around the world." 





- Robert Frost, America's unofficial poet laureate, invited the Washington, D.C., 
press to the Library of Congress last week for an informal coffee hour, and com- 
mented: "Education doesn't change life much. It just lifts trouble to a higher 
plane of regard. You know, they put helpless old people in the hospital. Well, 
they put helpless young people in college. College is a refuge from hasty judgment. 
It's also easy on the family. If a boy goes off to Greenwich Village to paint or 
write poetry, his family is ashamed when anyone asks about him. But if he does the 
same thing in college, they can say, 'He's in college,' and it sounds all right." 








B® stuart Chase, author, introducing 19 "Principles for the Nuclear Age" in a guest 
editorial in Saturday Review, May 6, says: "The nuclear age is only in its second 
decade, which means that every political leader in the world has been conditioned by 
his education and upbringing to act in terms of pre-nuclear cultural habits. Every 
responsible observer, student, writer has been so conditioned. One must make a 
great effort of the imagination to grasp the realities that now circumscribe all of 
us.... One must try to judge events in a kind of planetary frame of reference, and 
to subordinate the national frame. The prime questions posed by the nuclear age are 
not the U.S. against Russia, or Russia against China, or communism against capital- 
ism; the prime question is the continuity of the human race." 
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